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REVIEW OF POLITICA. 
[ Continued. } 

‘ The war,’ continues our author, ‘ which the American 
government declared against England in 1812, against its 
own conviction, and only to satisfy the clamours of a 
powerful party, moved by personal views ; that war, so 
unskilfully conducted on the part of both’ [Very true, and 
a truth to rejoice at now, though generally speaking, the 
more skilfully war is carried on, the Jess bloody it is,] 
‘ but which has terminated so happily for the U. States, 
was their first retrograde step in the career of prosperity. 
Had it continued a single yeur longer, it would not be easy 
to calculate all the mischief that would have followed to 
the finances, the agriculture, the commerce, and the navi- 
gation of the United States.’ , 

‘The miraculous peace of Ghent, as the Americans 
themselvee call it, has given a prodigious, though momen- 
tary activity to the industry of the United States, or rather 
to the speculating temper of the inhabitants.’ f 

Here the author adds a note, showing the annual pro- 
duce of the United States to have fallen off, in five years, 
from 1815 to 1820, both inclusive, nearly sixty per cent ; 
that 1s from 36,306,022 dollars, to 15,005,320 dollars. 
But let us give the table, which wears a very extraordina- 
ry shape to our eyes, though it would appear to be taken 


from a report (which we have not now the means of ex- 


by ‘* personal views.’’ We think, if by government our 
author means the executive, and the chief men of the lead- 
ing party in power, that, instead of being forced into the 
war by the party, the party were led into the war by them; 
and that, if the whole truth were known, the party who 
opposed the war (unprepared as the whole country was at 
the time, foolish as the war itself was, and half mad with 
a desire of notoriety, for it was not ambition, as the execu- 
tive was) were about as much moved by ‘‘personal views,” 
if we rightly understand the meaning of such a phrase, or 
if it be meant for a reproach, as the party who clamored 
for the war; since they who voted for the war had some- 
thing to lose, something, if not so much as their adversa- 
ries, and nothing to gain, except a few offices of no great 


knew, and this, while their sea-ports, 


midable enemy. 


so far as they go, but they do not go far enough, especial- 
ly where he speaks of that scourge of the country, the pa- 
per-issue of the paper-banks, of which, as there would ap- 
pear to be little or nothing of their true state known here, 
we shall now try to give a sort of general view in aid of 
our author. , 

In the year 1820, there were 363, and are probably now 
more than 400 banks that issue paper-money under the 
state-authorities, over and above the United States’ Bank 
and her branches, that issue paper-money by federa! au- 
thority in the United States. Ofthese 400, very few are 
under the control, either directly or indirectly, of the 
State-legislatures; though laws have been made in al! the 
States, whereby the banks that have been chartered with- 


value, and perhaps a share of notoriety ; while they who|in the last fifteen or twenty years, or which have had a re- 
opposed the war had every thing to lose, and nothing at|newal of their charter, could be proceeded against on 
all to gain, absolutely nothing ; there would be no offices|each oftheir notes in the regular course of law, at the 
for them, as they well knew ; no reputation they also] worst; and, in a few cases, by a summary mode. 

and wealth, and 
shipping were all open to the sea on one side, and their] history of States; for, even with the supervision of legisla- 
fertile territory to the lakes on the other—to say nothing tive bodies or committees; even with the check which op- 
of their trade with Great Britain, or of their commerce | erates when bank returns the issue of bank; and where 
with every other part of the globe, a commerce which |the brokers run upon the doubtful banks, in the hope of 
covered the sea, and half obstructed the fleets of their for-| obtaining the damages or extra-interest allowed for non- 
A war would be their destruction, the | payment of specie on demand : with all these checks to a 
overthrow oftheir political hopes, and of that power which | fraudulent issue, such are the temptations to, and facilities 


Still, however, the mischief is without a parallel in the 


oiteing by the Committee of ways and means upon the they had gathered by their proximity to the sea. One for fraud in all the states of America, that no stranger 


revenue for 1821. The table stands thus :— 

* Les produits annuels des Etats-Unis étaient en 
1815-+se++e+++ 36,306,022 dolls. 51 cents 
1816.....2.2-- 27,484,100 —— 86 
1BlFeccceseces 17,524,775 —— 15 
1818 «---+-e0e+ 21,828,451 —— 48 
1819+ seseeeee6 19,116,702 —— — 
1820 --eeeeeee+ 15,005,320 











Now, although we have not this particular report near 


us to refer to, we happen to have one quite as good ,t 


that very measure, would not agree to it. 


” 
which gives the following statement for the very same than # personal views. 


years. 


The first column contains the estimated value of 
the articles, of the growth, progluce, or manutccture of 


the United States, exported—not merely produced in the |5¥€ of paper money in America, our author concludes this 


country, for that would be much greater, but exported 


the second, the total value of the exports, which include 


previous imports :— 
1815 ++ +++2+45,974,403- + 0000 6+52,557,753 
1816000 000064,781,896 ++ +++ 0++81,920,452 
1817 -+++++++68,313,500-+-+«+++82,671,569 
1818+ « .++++073,854,487 «+ 0++++-93,281,133 
1819+ +++++++50,976,838--+++++-70,142,521 
1820+ +++ ++++51,683,640-+++++++69,691,660 

To which we will add the report of two years more 

though one of the two shows a further diminut‘on :-— 
1821 «+ ++++++43,671,894-00+++++64,974,828 
1823.--++++(says another author) 74,799,000* 


We are not disposed to quarrel with M. Politica, and 


shall therefore say no more of this table ; but we hope fo 
some sort of explanation of the mistake hereafter. 


tion of it, we are ready to agree with him 


America was driven to war contrary to its own conviction 


or that the party who clamored for it, were only moved | British creditor loses—they do nct mean to defraud their creditors, generally 

speaking; but they are rumed by the united effect of paper-money, habitual ¢x- 
travagance, small ~ my or no capitals at all, rather than want of knowledge and | are in the Canadas. 10 are bruken (one of which is at Kingston, L. 0.) 1 has 
over-trading. Perhaps, if the Briiish creditor knew the real state of the law in 








e 
tWorcester’s Universal Gazetteer, II, 805: a work of authority in its way. 


As for 


Still, we are 
not of opinion that the government of the Uniied States of 


; the fourth part of his memoir. 


of the United States are, being a sd¥t of third party 
and therefore a proper person for a judge, he had theugh 


‘** growth of luxury’? among them—a growth of which i 


exaggerate. 


of the people and to their character abroadt is a very se 
rious subject for inquiry 


*That coin which is called a ninepence in the States of New-England an 


late curr ency. 


f | the laws of America we, OF are not a fiftieth part so bad as they appear to 
. | British creditor, and had as the 
>| «s they are believed to be. The American debtors do not gain by what the 


“The History of the United States, &c. p. 446, referred to before ; a work re- | America, he might always get something of a debtor in that country—somethir 


published by Miller. 





if net much, and always with comparatively small cost and trouble. 


4 


Virginia, is called a shilling at New-York, and elevenpence in Maryland and 4 
Pennsylvania. The name isalte:ed ; the value is the same of course, in every | UM of the country—-for no other would circulate through 
tate, or nearly the same. The federal currency is gradually superseding the 


the following note was prepared for the E. R. It was not contained in the 
> : : original note. \We grieve t» hear what we do, not only from our author, but . 
what he says of the war, and of the miraculous termina- from other people, touching the credit in which the traders and merchants of | checks, are not be estimated here. 
America are beginning to he held in Europe. The men of the north are getting . ‘ . 

a doubtful chesnsien, the men of the south a bad one. It isa pity; for bad as America what smuggling is to Great Britain—a trade for 


American debtors are, they are not half so had 


party called for a measure, which, however unwise or un- | Vould be safe in receiving a large sum in the paper-cur- 
justifiable it may appear, was, after all, a measure decided- | Feney of the day. Money-changers are found every where, 
ly opposed to their pecuniary interest ; and the other par- | People who grow rich by trading with such paper-money ; 
ty having much more to lose, and not so much to gain by |" merely by negotiating bills or notes in the regular 
Other circum- | course of trade or exchange, but by speculating on the 
stances being equal, which of the two parties were most | Paper-money of the banks. 
likely to be moved by “ personal views ?’? We speak of |@ man of business a large part of his time to keep in view 
the parties now, not of the leaders of either party, for they |the changes and failures that occur among the multitude 
undoubtedly had views of their own, which, whatever else | 0f banks that are supposed to be safe ; though, by the 
they nay have been, were, we do believe, not much better salutary operation of the United States, or Federal Bank 


Nay, more; it would employ 


(the national bank of the confederacy) which will not re- 


With a few remarks of a general nature on the growth ceive on deposit the issue of any banks that are doubtful, 
of luxury and on the evils produced by the unrestricted is-|#%4 which carries on a deal of brokerage under the guise 


of collection ; by the laws of the New-England, and of a 


> 


We could have wished | f¥ more states, which require a detailed report of issues 
that afer being six years with a people, such as the people from every bank within their jurisdiction at fixed periods, 


,| while they provide, as far as it is possible to provide, 
{| against untruth or concealment ; and by a law of Con- 


proper to do more thaf allude to a subject such as the |$'eSs, or, at any rate, by the practice of the National 


t| Bank, the paper of no bank, save those which are enume- 


would be no easy matter to speak, without. appearing to rated for the purpose in the public newspapers, being re- 
The State of the currency there,* the mis- | Ce!ve dfor debts due tothe United States—a qualified guar- 
chief done by the issue of paper-money, and by the multi- dianship is erected, whereby one is able to get through the 
tude of banks, not merely to the habits, but to the morals | business of the day in America, with tolerable safety, 


though what he receives, and what he pays, may be in the 


M. Politica’s remarks are true | Papet-money of banks that he never heard of before. No 


stranger would receive a large sum without inquiry ; and 
d} the small sums he might receive, would be the best medi- 


the minuter channels of trade. 

The evils of the system, with all these guards and 
Counierfeiting is to 
®)/whole companies. Then there is the perpetual fluctuation 
i: | of prices; the perplexity which pursues the stranger—that,* 
*We have now before us a list of 259 American banks, three or fou of which 


topped ; and the discount at which the paper of 20 more is held at in the mar- 


ng | ket of New-York, varies irom 5 to 82 per cent. Several are at 25, 30, W), 60, 
75,and 78 per cent. discount. 
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circuitous or expensive generally, for the small creditor. 


in every other partnership, the partners are liable for each the necessary attributes of sovereignty, and provides with 
other; in this they are not; in every other, a creditor has equal care against the dangerous ascendancy of the larg- 
a remedy against the person or the property of the debt-|&F and more wealthy states over the smaller and poorer 


or, wherever he can find it ; in this, he has not. Here 


> *— *.¢ . 
too, is a monopoly—and a monopoly of what? of the prohibiting the issue of Bank notes as they are now issu- 


power of coining money, or of issuing bills of credit—a 


sovereign power actually granted in the federal constitu- hibiting the issue of Bills of credit according to any intel- 
tion, to the supreme authority, and forbidden to the states ligible sense of the term. 


by the same instrument—a power also of indirect taxation; 
for the state receives pay for granting the monopoly, a 


bonus, or a loan, or both, and the public pay interest for first mentioned, saying—** We do not issue Bills of cred- 


paper of ne worth, to enrich the favored few. 

When the federal constitution was adopted, all eyes 
were turned toward three or four of the states (and par- 
ticularly Rhode-Island) which, after the war, had been 
guilty of inexcusable breach of faith about her paper; and 
all hearts were aching with the recollection of what they 
inad endured in the heat of the struggle, by the continual 
depreciation of the paper-money. With all this in view, 
the framers of the present constitution provided against a 
recurrence of the evil, as they thought, by ordaining tha‘ 
congress should have power to coin money, and to estab- 
lish a nationa! bank, and that no state should have power 
(o coin money, or—such was their jealousy, and such their 
caution—or to issue bills of credit. One would suppose, 
that with such words before them, the states, in their sev- 
eral capacity, would never think of issuing bills of credit. 
Nor did they ; they only gave authority to their citizens 
to issue bills of credit. Such is the plain truth; and upon 
such a quibble is founded the practice of more than halfa 
century now,—a practice whereby the people of this part 
of North-America have suffered more than by both—more 
‘han by all their wars together ; a practice whereby the 
powerful states are enabled to become yet more powerful 


by the extraction of a perpetual revenue from their less] ties of the republicg while, ina word, the whole power 


powerful neighbors, even while they are prevented, with 


extraordinary solicitude by the articles of the constitution, 
from levying any other than a direct tax (there being little} Tenr1rory :—A chapter which may be dismissed with- 
to fear from that, with such a people;) and a practice,}out much ceremony, now that large maps may be had 
whereby the prodigious profit which might arise from aj for a trifle, and almost every body has, if nothing better, at 
national-bank—a bank provided for in the constitution it-| least a vague notion of the territory claimed by the Unit- 
self, in such a way as to leave no ground for apprehension | ed States of America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
to the public, is diverted into the pockets of a small por-| and yet, perhaps, it may not be labor thrown away—it 
may save trouble to those who have not the American | 


tion of the community. 
Qui facit per alium facit per se,say the men of the law 
and yet, in America, the states, in their several capacity 





Bills of credit, issued by the State, would be a¢a- 


Looking to the evil which 


spirit of the constitution, which guards with especial care 


ones, there would appear to have been more reason for 


ed by about four hundred banks in America, than for pro- 


Or if the states forego the the distinction between Bills 
of credit and Bank Bills, and rely upon the quibble we 


it ; we only empower others to issue them,’’ our answer 
would be an appeal to the constitution of the federal gov- 
ment. By that paper, the states are forbidden among 
other things, to coin money ; to keep ships of war in 
time of peace, without the consent of Congress, and to 
issue Bills of credit. But, if notwithstanding this, a state 
may empower its own citizens to issue bills of credit, why 
may she not empower them to coin money (of gold and 
silver as well as of paper;) and why may she not author- 
ize them to keep ships of war in time of peace, without 
the consent of congress? Or if a word be of so much value, 
why may she net authorize them to keep steam-frigates, 
sloops of war, bomb-ketches, gun-brigs, or any other ves- 
sels of war, not being ships of war, in atime of peace, 
without the consent of Congress ? 


But enough. We have only desired to show that the 
evil of which we complain, was an evil provided against 
by the fathers of American liberty ; and that, wonderful 
as it may appear, the mischief has grown up out of a quib- 
ble in the law. And what wonder ! while 36 out of 48 
senators are professional lawyers,t a large majority of the 
lower house of congress, and about the same proportion 
we dare say, throughout the whole twenty-four communi- 


of the country isin the hands of the law. 


We have now come to Sec. II. Chap. 1 Extent or 
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by which the broker and money-changer thrive: the | distinction if made, will be to the disadvantage of the lat- 
power that a number of banks have at any one time|ter. 
of agreeing together not to pay specie (as they did/|fer and better currency for the public, than bills of credit, 
in the south and west, while the banks of the north paid| issued no matter under what name, or in what shape, or 
specie during the war of 1812—15) : the frauds that are| how,if they were issued by a company set free from the ob- 
continually effected, in spite of the vigilance of the local | ligations of law—the law of partnership, with every part- 
committees;* the interference with what may justly be|ner liable only to the value of the shares held by him, and 
considered as one of the chief attributes of a sovereign] liable in no other way, neither in person nor property. 
power—the right of coining money ; and, in reality, Ad Sales procedure against a State,would not be more trouble- 
taxing the whole community for the advantage of a) some, than it would be against a corporation, and the 
part, Nor should we overlook the strange anomaly|debt would generally be safer. 
which appears in all these banking associations of the peo-| it was intended to provide against by the framers of the 
ple we speak of ; they are monopolies, in partnership. constitution (which is not a code of laws, but a legal in- 
with none of the common leg\! responsibilities of pattner-| strument to be interpreted by certain rules, one of which 
ship. Except in two or three instances, the stockholders | is that every power necessary to the exercise of any other 
are not liable beyond the amount of their stock or invest-| power granted by the states to the federal government is 
ment ; nor liable then but by a course of procedure, too| also granted) Looking to that evil we say,and to the whole 


tic, from those which fall into the river St. Lawrence, 
by those highlands in a direction south-west to the paral- 
lel of latitude 45° north ; by that parallel, to the river 
St. Lawrence ; and up that river, and through the middle 
of Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, to the north-west- 
ern extremity of the Lake of the Woods, on the meridian 
line, to the parallel of 49° north latitude; by that parallel 
to the Rocky Mountains. We must observe. moreover, that 
the boundary on this side, between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific, is yet unsettled ;* while that on the side 
of Mexico, as established by the treaty with Spain of 1820 
—1821, begins at the mouth of the Sabine, where it emp- 
ties inio the gulph of Mexico, following the western bank 
of that river to latitude 32°north; thence due north by a line 
to Red River; up that river to the meridian of London 100° 
west ; due north along that meridian to the river Arkan- 
sas (from Arkansaw) along the south bank of the Arkansas 
to its source ; due north or seuth, as may happen, to the 
parallel of latitude 42° north; and thence along that 
parallel to the Pacific ocean.t ‘‘ Altogether,”’ says an 
authority to which we refer (Worcester’s Gazetteer), 
“the territory is comprised between 66° 49 and 
125° west longitude, and between 25° and 49° north 
latitude ; containing upwards of 2,000,000 square miles.” 
Our author says between 25° 50 and 49° 37 north 
latitude ; and between 10° east longitude, and 48° 
20 west from Washington ; that from north to south. 
it is 1,650 English miles, and from east to west, 2,700, 
measuring its greatest length and breadth ; that it is 
computed to contain 2,379,350 square miles; that Mr. 
Blodget is poor authority (a person who led us rather 
astray in the W. R. number IX, for January 1826, p. 180, 
and is much too generally trusted, we fear, by those who 
have not the means for trying the fidelity of his book) 
that the United States have ‘‘ almost tripled the extent 
of their territory since their political birth ;°’ and that, 
** pour ainsi dire,”’ a vast extent of territory has deen 
extorted from the Indians, either by force or by nominal 
contracts ;’’ and that ‘‘ these unhappy people, the legit- 
imate proprietors of all the territory of the United States, 
seeing themselves more and more crowded upon by the 
Americans, retreat into the interior before them, giving 
up their possessions witheut equivalent, and ceding to 
them their territory for the exchange of a little coin and 
rum, a few baskets, fire-arms, and a miserable annuity.” 
All which is very true—so true, that if we did not design 
to take up the matter one day or other, and show the 
plain truth about the savages of North America, and the 
falsehood of general history so far as they are concerned 
— if we did not hope to do all this in a future paper, we 
should not suffer the occasion to pass ; for the red men 
of America deserve our sympathy, and our author much 
praise, for daring to say what he has in their behalf. Not 
that we should go so far as he goes, or that we should 
say what other people say of the manner in which the 
native proprietors have been cheated, or quarrelled, or 
bargained out of their empire, by the federal government 
of the United States. For the state governments, we 
have not much to say ; and the little that we have to 
say, is not much in their favor. They complain of trea- 
chery, of bad faith, on the part of the savages ; but the 








;}map, if we give an outline of the true boundaries. The 
.| Anglo-American states are bounded on the north by New- 


continue to grant a power which they are forbidden to| Britain and Upper and Lower Canada, on the east by 
use—a power which they have not, indeed ; saying, that | New-Brunswick and the Atlantic ; south by the gulph of 
jf they authorise a company to issue bank-bills, that is not] Mexico ; south-west and seuth by Mexico ; and west by 


issuing bills of credit for themselves. 


the Pacific. The boundary between them and the British 


But may there net be a distinction between bank-bills| possessions, begins at the mouth of the St. Croix, where it 





*Not many years ago, on opening the vaults of ahank in New-England( the 


and ** bills of credit.’? There may be—there is ; but the| empties into the Atlantic, and follows that river to its 


source ; after which it proceeds due north to the high- 


Farmer’s-Exchange Bank) it was found that all their spe-ie consisted in a single | ands which separate the rivers that fall into the Atlan- 


note of hand, signed by the man who built the Boston Exchange, lately destroy- | —— 
ed by fire. It was a note for five or six hundred thousand dollars, which had 





{So says our author ; and we do not risk much in repeating what he says; five 


grown to that size hy renewals. The story, strange as it may appear, is substan- | out of the six presidents having been bred to the bar; nineteen out of the twen- 
tially true. And if this were a proper time, we could mention several other ca-| ty of the senators, and full ninety-five out of a hundred of the men actually in 
power, 


ses of yet afore atrocious fraud. 














savages have nobody to tell their story ; and the story 
of the white men is crowded with proof to the disadvant- 
age of white men. We speak of the several states now; 
for the behaviour of the general government is now, and 
has been for a great while, very fair, in comparison with 
that of the original settlers, and of the several states. 
Bad faith ! we never hear the charge made by those 
who behaved with even passable good faith to the sava- 
ges. William Penn, who bought and paid for what he 


* Owing to the questionable state in which the boundaries of Louisiana were 
at the time of the purchase. 

1 “ More than half of the territory included within these limits, contains few 
or no settlers, and 1s not yet for oy into states, Ifa line were drawn from the 
mouth of the Sabine due north, to the Missouri, thence in a north-easterly 
direction to the south end of lake Michigan, the eastern division would include 





nearly all the population, though less than balf the territory. The other di- 
visivnis almost whelly in the possession of the Iudians.”—Wore. Gaz. 
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had, with real pay, such as it was ; and Roger Williams, 
who did all that he undertook to do, even after he had 
bargained with savages, and the French, who did more : 
these people never speak lightly of Indian faith, nor of 
Indian valor. They were at peace, while the midnight 
war-whoop rang year after year, and age after age, about 
their borders. 








RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


An admirable paper—and one for which not on- 
ly I, but brother M. will be seriously obliged: wrong 
motives and wrong purposes are attributed to him— 
but no matter—for the truth cannot be concealed, 
and when it is known, the reproach must abide not 
on him, but on me—for his letter was not intended for 
publication—it was | that published it ; andI did so 
not only without being desired by him, but against his 
expectation. ‘The object I had in view has been an- 
swered—I am satisfied now that our community will 
hear both sides before they make up their judgment. 
Other communications of the same nature as the fol- 
lowing have been received ; but one is enough to 
publish. N. 


** Sir—I feel sorry that the amalgamation of the 
B. L. G. with the Yankee, and the union of James 
W. Miller with yourself, should be the means, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of injuring the feelings of those 
who embrace any particular religious faith. 

Now I wish to ask you wherein the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number will be promoted by your 
suffering Miller to say, at second hand, what he did 
say in your paper three weeks ago under the caption 
of ‘ Dr. Beecher.” Do youconceive that the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number demands the an- 
uihilation of belief in that particular faith of which 
Dr. Beecher is a prominent advocate? Do you believe 
that your motto ca.ls upon you, to hold forth such 
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If James W. Miller sends you a bundle of sermons 
for review, that he has not Jooked over at all, and 
concerning which, of course, he can know nothing, 
ordering you to “ put your grasp upon them, turn 
them round and round, and then spit them,” furnish- 
ing you with a tale of the author for a preface for 
your reviews—W hat is it for? { know what it is for, 
and I will tell you.—T here has been a long and sharp 
contest between the unitarians and orthodox believ- 
ers of Boston and vicinity—alias Channing, Ware and 
Cambridge University on one side—andjBeecher, An- 
dover Institution, and associates on the other. In this 
contest there is no neutral ground ;—every active 
citizen must arrange himself on one side or the other; 
he does it either from principle or interest. ° James 
W. Miller has taken sides with unitarians , from what 
motives he only knows. He comes out in great wrath 
with Dr. Beecher, for teaching, in the character of a 
minister of the gospel, what he and thousands of oth- 
ers believe the gospel to teach—that is, that men are 
sinners—that they must repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or suffer punishment beyond the 

rave. Now it seems as if Miller (or Mr. somebody 
through Miller) was afraid to trust you to review 
these sermons in your own way ; so he must crowd 
upon your mind a story told him by an acquaintance 
on the Mall, which, but for the two other falsehoods 
already exposed, there contained, and the shameful 
language elicited by them, would have been of no 
more consequence than the fictitious tales contained 
in the woman-newspapers of theday. Yes, your mind 
was to be fired with indignation by those two false- 
hoods, and the high-wrought, half-poetry, half prose, 
in which the story was clothed. 

I hope you will review Beecher’s sermons,since the 
subject has been thus introduced ; but Il hope you 
will review them as a high-minded literary critic, not 
asa religious partizan. No sir—I earnestly entreat 
you toyield tothe various periodicals ot the day 
devoted to religion, the discussion of all religious 
tenets ; there are enough of them in the land—their 
character is known. 

If 1 am of the unitarian faith, I do not wish to lay 


| before my children a periodical which denounces my 





Janguage as is there used—to publish such a written faith and calls me a heretic; but, if any, I will select one 
article upon such a society ; an invidious tale, highly | which teaches what | can cordially approve. And if 
wrought—-untrue in the only two or three things) of the orthudox belief, 1 do not feel willing to furnish 
which gave it an weight, to wit—* privete meetings | means by which early impressions of error that I con- 
were held in all the churches and societies,and rumors ' sider fatal to their souls shall be made upon their 
cireulated darkly ;’ “ The building was purposely | minds. If it is left torseligious periodicals to holg re- 
kept dark and sepulchral.” Who went out for the |ligious controversies and to point out the defects and 
remainder of their lives maniacs ? What were their! absurdities of the opposite schemes of religious faith, 
names ? Atthe present time the christian communi- | then will every man be enabled to judge before either 
ty in New-England is divided into two great bodies, Opening or paying fora riodical, whether his relig- 
and twoonly. So directly opposite are their systems, ! jous belief is to be ridiculed or not. 

that it is extremely difficult to say anything upon the| [f an editor assaults a man’s religious faith, he can- 
subject of religion without ranking yourself upon one | not, he will not recommend his paper to his friend, 
side or the other of this great dividing line. You though every word, but what might be written on a 
say you are pledged to no set of opinions or meas- single square, or all but a single sentence, were just 
ures beyond what the greatest happiness of the great-| what he could wish.—No—his religious faith stands 
est number [in your opinion ?) requires. When yOu | first of all, and for tiiis he will ever claim, at least, 
say that, I believe you ; still ] can conceive that the! gentlemanly treatment. He would not put that in 
utility of this or that action or opinion, will appear to| the hands of his wife, his children or his friend, which 
your mind, doubtful or certain, according as your no-| has occasioned him pain, and which he knows will 
tions of the re happiness of men are correct or! produce the same effect on them, or what he dreads 
erroneous. — f you, in your private capacity, adopt worse, go to strengthen and encourage them in what 
correct opinions of the true source from whence may | he believes to be peynicious, descructive. In you as 
be derived the greatest happiness which the greatest | an editor, | ever have placed confidence. I still do ; 
number are capable of enjoying, you will, if honest |though i do look upon this article as being intended 
in your ym capacity, point with a singleness of fin-| by somebody, a direct attack upon the religious views 
ger to the true source wherein this happimess may be|of which Dr. Beecher is an advocate ; yet I do not 
attained ;—but if in this respect you are erroneous, ' believe it was you who had this intention, nor do | 
then your motto is a dead letter. here are many men | believe it would ever have appeared had it pot been 
whose rule of action is utility, and who agree with} for your connexion with Miller. He lives in an at- 
you in its definition :—but when they come to decide | mosphere well adapted to bring forth such produe- 
wherein the greatest happiness of the greatest num-! tions, 

ber consists, they differ—and hence ever will arise| | will now take leave of your patience, by earnestly 
the different teaching of those whose principles of ac-! soli-iting of you the privilege of reading the Yankee 
tion are the same until they can — agree in ‘and B. L. G. without meeting anything which tends 
what constitutes the happiness of men. ‘There are|\to wound the feelings of any one who adopts any re- 
other subjects than religious faith to occupy your \ligious faith whatever. By thus doing, you will at 
pages; subjects of on importance too—such Jeast sir, gratify ONE.” 
as have no journal of credit, appropriated to their 

discussion—no editor of sufficient courage to wage 
a war of extermination (as you have with the Argus) 
with the abuses, the frauds, the views which they em- 
body.—But to the occasion of this letter. The arti- 
cle is of an entirely different character from anything 








The author of the following has left his name with 
us ; and we publish what he says therefore on au- 
thority. N. & M, 

Brunswick Sept. 27, 1828. 


** Mr. Neal—Your correspondent “ Cambridge,” 








doin College, as high as possible, has made some er- 
roneous statements, which it is incumbent on some 
one te correct. [ have no wish that parents and 
guardians should send their sons and wards to Bruns- 
wick to obtain an education, with the persuasion 
that the annual expenses are less than they really 
are, but | do wish that all such may know the truth 
of the matter, and not prefer Harvard or any other 
college to Bowdoin, under erroneous impressions 
respecting the expeuses. “* Cambridge” either wilful- 
ly exaggerates in his statements, or he is grossly ig- 
norant of those things about which he has undertaken 
to inform the puplic. He wishes, he says, to correct 
a statement which appeared some time since in your 
paper; but in doing so, he has committed a greater 
error; and the public, if they are left to believe what 
he has said, will be farther from the truth than before. 
It is certainly far from being true that the necessary 
expenses of a student at Bowdoin college exceed 
$200 per annum, exclusive of clothing. This sum 
cannot be expended in paying for necessary items 
only, although some students, who have an abun- 
dance of money, spend twice the amount ‘in useless 
gratifications. | am surprised that ‘‘ Cambridge” 
should take the bills of a single student, as a speci- 
men of those of the whole, or of the majority, when 
the amount of those bills must depend on the fancied 
wants and resources of each individual, The col- 
lege bills, that is, the amount paid tothe treasurer 
each term, for tuition, room-rent, &c. are the same to 
every student, whether he is extravagant or econom- 
ical (ex@epting that indigent students, upon applica- 
tion to the president, may have 3-4 of their tuition 
remitted) but all other expenses may be as great as 
the individual pleases. If he chooses, he may board 
at a private house instead of commons, and give $2 
per week, instead of $1,12 1-2, and instead of dres- 
sing ina plain manner, as most students do, and as 
is perfectly respectable, he may expend for his cloth- 
ing twice the amount that is ordinarily required; but 
you would by no means say that these expenses are 
all necessary. ‘‘ Cambridge” says, “ let the annual 
bills of any class be examined, and ‘he will hazard 
the assertion that not three students have been main- 
tained at a less sum than $180, not including clothing, 
board during the vacation, or transportation.” 1 
know not from what class he may have formed such 
an opinion, but | can assure him that in my own 
class, consisting of twenty members, there were not 
three students, (I will hazard the assertion that there 
was not one student) whose expenses probably a- 
mounted to that sum. I was recently assured by a 
student now in college, that, during the three years 
which he has spent in college, his whole expenses, ir- 
cluding every item for which he has paid a cent, have 
not exceeded $125 per aunum : but allowance is to 
be made for six or eight weeks each year, during 
which he has been absent instructing schools, when it 
cost him nothing for board, firewood, &c. 

It is necessary that i should repeat what you stated 
inyour paper of Aug. 97th relative to the individual 
expenses. ‘Those statements are literally true, and 
I am ready to show to any candid person that * the 
whole expense of a student need not exceed $150 a 
year.”’ A graduate of Bowdoin College. 


‘Mr. Neart,—‘ I have somewhat against thee.’ The 
article in your last, written, as I suppose, by your associate 
editor, was rather out of place. [ do not suppose that 
you would ethene, ak unnecessarily, injure the feel- 
ings of your readers ; and therefore conclude that, had 
the article been furnished by some common-place writer, 
you would not have admitted it. I ever have been, and 
still am interested for the prosperity of the Yankee as a 
literary paper ; we do not need it for any thing else, but 
for this we do need it. It was not expected by the original 
sucscribers to this paper, that its columns were to be pros- 
tituted to the unworthy employment of vilifying the char- 
acter of any respectable m:#:, much less a minister of the 
gospel, enjoying the esteem Dr. Beecher does in a high 
degree of, at least, a respectable portion of the religious 
community. The article is not a direct attack upon him, 
as though he had done something wrong and needed cor- 
rection, but the writer has attempted to make him appear 
ridiculous by saying some things which he probably sup- 
posed very excellent. 1 will not quote them; they are 
too contemptible. But this is tosihing a tender point ; 
and how can we of the orthodox bear it? Depend upon 





it, Mr. Neal, a course of this kind will certainly sink your 








which ever did appear in the Yankee. in his zeal torate the expenses of students at Bow- 
e 


paper, in the estimation of respectable, discriminating 
men,”’ 
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The following beautiful verses were in fact written by 


desire. N 


THE GIFT. 
A spell of power is mine, love.— 
The night was high and fair, 
And music bathed the dreamy earth, 
And fill’d the starry air. 


My place was by the waters, 
That slept a holy sleep, 

And heaved, as a lovely bosom heaves, 
Where a passion-fire lies deep. 


1 look’d high up in the heaven, 
And away far o’er the sea, 

And the moon arose with a gentle speed, 
Like a coming thought of thee. . 


Phe moon arose: in her presence 
The joyful waves grew bright ; 
And on the path her glancing made, 

Came forth a wizard sprite. 


His voice was on before him, 
In the music ofthe sea, 

His eye was rich ‘With a promise good, 
And I knew he came %~o me. 


He came—and he has fled, love, 
Dim'd is the sweet moon-shine ; a 
The stars have gone and the day has come, 
Yet the gift of power is mine. 


A lustrous, plumy pencil, > 
From the wing of a bird of heaven, 

it was dip’d in the flow_of an Eden stream, 
And a spell to it is given. 


To the look of love, a glamour, 
A breath of hopeful light, 

That it may bring upon thine eye, 
What words my hand may write 


Where’er thy glance may fall, love, 
Those words shall start to life ; 

Like the rays of the moon on a passing stream, 
With truthful beauty rife. 


So when our ways lie distant 
Our hearts may yet draw near, 

And amid the flow of mingling thoughts, 
Exult in hope and cheer. 


When the lamps shine o’er the festal 
And thy flash of eye pours fast, 

Would’st thou go out to a belier light, 
And a veil o’er thy pageant cast ? 


Turn thou away to the wall, love, 
And the magic words shall be, 

To give calm joy to thy gentle heart, 
Breathing of truth and me. 


Or in thy shadeful chamber, 
When the glance of mirth is gone, 
fhe dancer’s bound hath pass’d away, 
And thou art left alone ; 


When on the midnight stillness, 
Hath died the song’s last strain, 

A light and a voice, of joy and power 
With thee shall yet re:gain. 


Where’er my glance may wander, 
O’er earth or sky above, 

In the starry sky, on the moonlit sea, 
It shall write the words of love. 


‘Fhe gems upon thy bracelet, 
The jewel on thy breast, 

Shall blazon forth my written thoughts— 
The gift—is it not blest ? * 


* M. 


- NS ____i LL 
I know of no subject more interesting than that which) man voice’ that is—a word. Words are articulate sounds, 

is here so cleverly treated,and as soon as other avocations| 8nd articulate sounds are words. Is this a definition? ask 

and engagements will allow, it is intended to take up the|* boy. * The article is a word prefixed to @ substantive, 


. t . to point it out and show how far its signification extends.’ 
subject of English Grammar, and review several works|] 4: me stand in the place of a boy, and I should ask, and 


thereon.—N. ~* so would every boy who thought upon the subject at” all, 
a : whether one, two, three and four were not articles—whj 
: For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. | 5491 out the object the more distinctly a house, or a 
Gentlemen Editors—The motto of ycur paper is“ Utili-| house—and which is the more exact in determining how 
ty’’—how then can its purposes be better served than by|many. « A pronoun is a word used instead ofa noun to 
assisting the progress of education? It is evident that all| avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word.’ 
our pursuits in youth should be of such a kind, as will en- The stente-onaine fe & machine of great péwer. - 5 
ter usefully into our dutiesin after life. it is evident too, ianehinn sesh a remit stands. Ser ps in P A doer 
that all those studies—that every thing—which tends to repetition — "4 A participle is n ough. ofthe soiteged 
load the: memory and mind with no profitable fruit after all.| derives its name from participating the properties both of 
is worse than useless. I never care much for what is said the verb and adiective.’ Is this & defuiition’=-this? 
about exercising the memory—there is enough to exercise} i. 144 rg da none ¢ at kee.) The ot Ph, 
that—enough that is useful without goring a boy or a girl conjunction and a . it:0n, 0 said to be thatthe pea a 
to death—with what is useless, and which he or she knows quitter tihaiin te a toa ee dal Ht Pk a white a 
to be useless. Lonly intend here to call the attention of conjunction does not. Now I should be puzzled to tell a 
one of you at least, to the subject of that maximum study boy in what way there was more relation or connexion 
in general cotunation~t0 gratnmes. shown in saying John went from James, than in saying 
I have always found it the case, that boys are a very! John and James went together. Nouns it is said are eith- 
practical race of beings—they wish for no theory, ander common or proper—and common nouns are applied te 
they will have none unless they can catch it as»they run—/ kinds, containing many sorts, or to sorts containing many 
they will readily take a lesson as a task, and learn it as &| individuals under them. Now I never saw a boy who un- 
task; but Ihave never seen a boy of fifteen and under,| derstood this from the book—did you? andl “have had 
who cared anything at all about understanding what he some experience on it. 
committed to memory, in graiama’. He would rathermake| , ‘ i ad ‘7 ioe 
that memory a repository where all that he learns may lie wa ee — yrvairo pce - 
forever, and never be disturbed—he has no wish to apply ¥ ? ¢ hee . r ne aw veo yh 
his judgment to the dark places of Murray. oud what will he-csy—ene.?, Not he. Why wan we 
S , : said * but one object of the kind mentioned ?—Again, in 
In fact, all boys, with very tew exceptions, will prefer! ase, it is said‘ the nominative case simply expresses 
the exercise of memory to that of judgment—I know this,|the name of a thing or the subject of a verb;’ and we are 
and I know besides, that [ have seen scholars, and bright} not told what the subject is, until the end of the book al- 
boys too, who could be stopped in any part of a lesson by| most, in Syntax—where we find that the subject is the 
giving them a plain common-sense question, in one study, | thing chiefly spoken of, that is,the first that comes to hand 
as well as in another. There is a remedy for this, Messrs. | on the nominative case. The nominative case the subject, 
Editors, aud I propose it to you for your consideration. It! and the subject the nominative case. And when we say 
1s this—let every school-book be made as simple as possi-| William saw John ; I should like to know why John is not 
ble—and let every idea be simply expressed in few and|the name simply as well as when we say John saw Will- 
plain words—and let the scholar have every facility for| jam. 
learning afforded him; and when a person writes a school-| Jn defining verbs, it is said a verb passive expresses pas- 
|book, let it be in truth a school-book, and not written for! sion or suffering, &c. He suffers, is that a passive verb. 
tee approbation of the literati. I will end after I have remarked on adjective pronouns. 
| It does appear to me that the authors of these books do} adjective pronouns are divided into four kinds, possessive, 
}in general write, to use a common expression, to show | distributive, demonstrative and indefinite. Now I assert, 
themselves. I may be wrong, but I think that I could | and { would like to see the contrary proved, that there is 
easily show it to be so. It will be a perilous enterprize to| no spark of the nature of the adjective, agreeably to its 
attack Murray, butI must brave it. I am inclined to dis-| definition of quality—not a spark visible in any of them, 
like Murray’s grammar (and [ think the common edition] .aye the possessive. And besides, are not my, and thy, 
the best, leaving Greenleaf, &e. @ut of the question) for| .nd his demonstrative, as well as this and that—they tell 
several causes—first, even the abridged edition contains tvo | 45 who own the things ; and we as well know what house 
much; and what it contains is often such as to render it | ;, meant—ay, aM RM ag say my house, as when we 
impossible that a boy should ebtain the idea which is meant | .,, ¢his house—do we not ? And why is every distribu- 
to be given higi—and besides in many places much better tive?—Depart every man of you—does not it mean depart 
and simpler expressions could have been used. Indeed the | together. 1 should suppose that it did. But I am antici- 
| abridgment was never fit to be used in a school ; it is an| ,ating what I wish the ediuors to do—and for the present 
abridgment, but not a simplification of his larger grammar, | { end, with this maxim—that no man is too great or too 
which was written for the literati of the country. If peo-| venerable to have his faults and errors exposed, if the ex- 
ple will have their children study grammar, let them have posure be for the common good. 
what is as simple and easy as possible—and if it be not of 
much use, let them get it as easily as possible. Let us 
ear pF mae | In -_ a he says, oe __ The following is the letter alluded to in our last, from 
art of speaking and writing language correctly. ow ‘ . 
when pes has Seetrited til tee mains thet it shows Mandieh. " ai dwested to the’ B. Journal extabiieh- 
him how to speak and write correctly, and sees below that | ment, without a signature.—N. 
grammar has four parts, of which orthography is one, and Standish, Sept. 24th, 1428. 
that this teaches spelling, the correct way of spelling} Dean Sir—I perceive by the last number of the 
words—his first remark or first thought,would be like this:} Bachelor’s Journal, which arrived here yesterday, 
‘ If grammar isa going to tell us how to spell and write, | that I am to receive no more numbers of that paper. 
I don’t see the need of a dictionary’.—Now no class of|{ am one of your subscribers, and subscribed and 
people in the world are so discerning in these things as paid for the paper one year, and had neither wish 
school-boys, aud there are none who are so ready in find-) nor inclination to be guilty ofa breach of contract, 
ing a flaw as they inthe doctrines or definitions of their); .onsidered the contract binding on both parties 
teachers; and every such stumbling-block as this adds} p+ you, it seems, think if I pos ee for a paper, 
much tothe difiicultics of imstructioa. whose character I like, that I am obligéd to receive 
Again—‘a vowel is an articulate sound,pronounced with-| in its stead, when the publisher shall choose, any oth- 
out the help of any other sound, and a consonant the con-| ., paper feat may direct, however much I may despise 
trary.’ Now put before a boy a and b, and he can’t tell|+ " | deny this right on the part of a publisher of a 
for the soul of him which is the vowel, and which the con- neue aver, and consider myself at liberty to sub- 
sonant without learning the list of vowels. 4 and b—why Sethe for docks papers as I —— andl ph os I 
beth asp sennted alene—nething helpe chem. .: any hes shall not consent to receive the Gazette and Yankee. 
spell b, and you will find that there isan e init. . Yes, but Y d th d : i vee 
you will always come back to b after all, and so b must} *OU May senc the amount due me im money if yo 
be a simple sound—and you will find it hard to convince| please, but I absolutely forbid your sending me any 
him of the contrary. other paper than the one for wou f emereree> 
Again—‘a dipthong is a union of two vowels, pronounc- whether you send the money justly P aad me, nd pos 
ed by asingle impulse of the voice.” Ask aboy—ask any| I hope this method of doing business is peculiar 
boy in the universe what this means, and he will say he|to your city, as this is the second instance of the 
don’t know—and how can he? ‘ Words are articulate|kind that has been played upon me by you Boston 
sounds,’ and ‘ an articulate sound is the sound of the hu-! folks. 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
Diary on. board brig , from Boston to St. 
Pierres, Martinique. 


Tuesday 7th. Sun rose clear; wind N..N. E. ; 
cold. Forenoon spent in setting cabin matters to 





rights. 
Afternoor. went on shore at George’s island with 
capt. ——, and capt. ———, of the brig Hannah, at 


anchor near us. Played a game at nine pins—literal- 
ly nine pins, for there was not ten ofthem. A comi- 
cal looking couple inhabit the house on G’s island. 
The mistress, a corpulent Dutch-formed woman with 
alittle round head, her whole aspect and contour 
bearing a striking resemblance toa big vinegar-jug 
with a sweet-oil flask stuck in the top of it: Her 
spouse, a lank, weather-beaten fisherman, whose large 
clothes hung about him like those of some cunningly 
devised scarecrow in a barley field, or as the sailors 
say, ‘ a purser’s shirt upon a hand-spike.’ 

The old woman spoke of the weather with as much 
decision as could Norna of the Fitful Head : ‘ When 
the moon changes,’ said she, ‘ you may have a fair 
wind, but as it changes to the southeast it is a chance 
if you do : However, three or four days will bring it 
round.” 

Wednesday 8th. Morning rainy, foggy, etc. Wind 
stil N. N. E. says the mate, “‘ moon quartered to 
day, but no prospect of getting to sea. Head ache ; 
indisposed, 

Afternoon ; went ashore again and bought some 
eggs of our round-headed island empress. 
was so dense that no object was visible beyond the 
water's edge ; the little isle look’d like a white planet 
1olling in the midst of its own atmosphere. 

A most sunny looking damse] came into the room 
where I was sitting in a sort of stupid musing fit gaz- 
ing upon the fire, while my companions were amusing 
themselves with pitching quoits without. She sat 
soberly down opposite me with her eyes fixed up- 
on her knitting and her lips closed as if they were 
sealed. I looked upon her for a while, ’till her merry 
careless face began to shorten mine a little, as if by 
sympathy : at last, as the frozen fountains of my 
thoughts began to warm and gush out again, I tried 
to talk to her. I expressed my surprise that any one 
could look as merry as she did, shut up on this small 
black and gray spet of earth, with a curtain of fog 
drawn around it as impervious as those of a canvas- 
sided stage coach. O! it was her home,she said, 
and, to one who had got used to it, it was cheerful 
enough.’ How leng had she lived there ? Four- 
teen years, but father thought he should move, this 
spring, up to Quincy, for the island was fast washing 
away : Many acres of it had gone during the last 
three or four years, and now the government wanted 
it to build fortson : They had commenced build- 
ing a sea-wall to preserve it. 

And where is the sea-wall which they had begun ? 

It is round the north and west sides of the island 
where the sea makes in thro’ the narrows.—Here her 
mother summoned her into the kitchen, and I took 
my cap and sallied forth to see the sea-wall. There 
was none of it finished, but the foundation is laid for 
a considerable extent ; it is of heavy granite blocks, 
split out, and laid in a very strong manner with mor- 
tar or cement. I had climbed up, and was roaming 
about the edge of the bank where the tide had washed 
away the base of it considerably, when suddenly the 
ground appeared to be sinking gradually away be- 
neath me; and so it was, for | had just time to run 
back some twenty paces, when the sod cracked away 
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close at my feet, and a track six or seven yards wide, 
and twenty long went rushing down into the sea, col- 
oring the waters with a yellow tint fora great dis- 
tance ; the tide was nearly at flood and making in 
with great force, so that while I stood there, almost 
all the soil that fell was washed away. 

On board again, cold and wet, but not quite so 
splenetic as when I left the vessel. A thousand 
thoughts and remembrances come ceaselessly crowd- 
ing and dashing upon me like the waves of this eter- 
nal sea, and wear away and sap my spirits as the tide 
does George’s Island. 

Thursday 9th. Rainy and foggy yet ; wind still 
unfavorable. Have spent the morning in tumbling 
over my books and reading an old novel—‘ Fortune’s 
Football’—which capt. M’K. lent me. 

I long to get out and see myself ‘ a-moving once 
more, and the waters dancing and sparkling around 
me.’ © ! it will be joyous ! 

Friday 10th. Calm and foggy. 

P.M. Ashore with capt’s B. & M’K. to get veal. 
Pitch’d quoits two hours ; myself loser of the scot, 
and the gainer of a lame arm. Spent an hour with 
mine hostess and her buxom daughter. 

A beautiful little girl there, who ran to me as I sat 





"The fog 


down, and climb’d upon my knee to tell me how 
\glad she was to get home. Home! “0, by that 
| little word,—How many thoughtsare stirr’d !” Had 
'she said how glad to get back to Gs island, I should 
|have ejaculated with wonder. 
She pleased and amused me with her innocent glee- 
‘ful prattle till [ felt more cheerful than I have before, 
for these four days. When I left the house she gave 
‘me an affectionate kiss and said she was sorry I must 
| go away so soon. 
I shall not forget my little black eyed Mary—for 
jmany days. 

Supper on board capt. M’K. 
We have agreed to take our boats and go up to 
| the city to-morrow, if there is no chance of sailing. 

Saturday 11th. About 2 o’clock this morning the 
| officer of the watch came down and reported a clear 
sky and the wind fresh fromthe north-west. We 
were all rejoiced at the tidings of a fair wind. Capt. 
| P. ordered all hands in readiness to make sail at day 
break, and I went to sleep again, to dream of winds, 
of sea and of sailing. 

At day light, found the Trim had fouled her an- 
chor in the night and drifted to leeward ; sent two 
hands on board of her to assist capt. M’K. in getting 
under way, and thus were obliged to remain at an- 
chor ourselves till the rest of the fleet had left us. 
About sunrise however, we weighed, and setting all 
sail, rushed out to sea. 

It isnow about 10 o’clock ; Cape Cod is in sight, 
and the high lands and the light-house faintly ; the 
good brig is scudding on her course before a fresh 
breeze, and the waves are foaming and crowding 
round her stern like broken battle-ranks closing upon 
some mighty horseman, who is bursting through them. 

Sunday 12th. Still running briskly down our 
course, under a fresh breeze from the north-west and 
a cloudless sky. , 

As I was walking on the deck to-day with capt. P. 


he mentjdned that his father was overseer of the 


Plymouth Alms-hotlee. Judge —, of ——,. had 
told me a story some time ago of a wild woman seen 
about the woods in P—— co, and it occurred to me 
that Capt. P. from the circumstance of his father’s of- 
five, could possibly give me some facts respecting 
her ; and as judge M’s relatives had interested me 
much, | made some enquiries. The imformation | 
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gained from capt. ——, was, in substance, that, five 
or six years ago, there was frequently seen in the 
woods in different parts of P. county, a woman 
tall and well formed, who appeared to be quite wild, 
and fled from the approach of men with such fleet- 
ness that it was impossible to overtake her. Her ap- 
pearance excited much interest among the inhabitants 
of several towns. In , more than a hundred 
men—combined at one time in the pursuit ; but in 
vain, She sprang over fences and all obstacles with 
such agility as defeated all attempts to take her. 

She was seen thus at periods in all parts of the ex- 
tensive tract of forest called P woods, during 
one winter and summer. Sometimes milking the 
cows in the pastures, and sometimes taking such ar- 
ticles of clothing as she needed from the clothes-lines 
of the villagers ; but always eluding their pursuits ; 
till about the middle of the second winter, when she 
was found in woods by some wood-cutters, exhaust- 
ed with cold and hunger, and carried to P——-—- 
Alms-house. She seemed about forty years of age. 
and by the appearance of her hands and feet, which 
were bare and callused so as nearly to resemble the 
paws of a wild beast, it was judged had been for 
some years an inhabitant of the woods. She would 
give no information of her name, connexions or na- 
tive place. Sometimes she spoke of towns in Connec- 
ticut, and would call some persons by name,in her rav- 
ing fits,but so incoherently that no certain information 
could be gained from them ; and although the over- 
seer wrote repeatedly to all the towns she mentioned 
and to those neighboring, he could never leain the 
least trace of her. It was gathered, however, from 
her ravings, that she had a husband who was either 
intemperate, or had committed sorse crime w hich had 
driven her to distraction. 

She lived 2 years in the P Alms-house ; was 
most of the time, during the day, seemingly rational, 
but with the night, and in proportion as it was dark 
and tempestuous, her madness seemed to increase, 
and sometimes to a fearful height. At these times 
she frequently held conversations with and uttered 
the most dreadful imprecation, upon an imaginry 
person, whom she called Shephard ; but in her lucid 
periods she always studiously avoided, and refused 
speaking of herself or of any relation or acquaint- 
ance. She appeared to have been well educated, 
and when rational, spoke upon most subjects with 
great propriety and elegance of expression. 

These are the facts of the tale as capt. P. gave them 
to me perhaps imagination may sometime 
weave a tissue of fantastic events into the woof 
thus spread out, and form a pretty little piece of ta- 
pestry of it. 

Monday 12th. Wind S. W. ; pleasant. 

Lost sight of the ——-— from mast head ; it seem- 
ed like parting with one’s last friend, and the going 
forth of the traveller alone into the vast deserts of 
the sea. 














I have seen no thing of life around us to day. Not 
even the Wing of a sea-bird has flashed in upon the 
stern loneliness, Our little deck seems to be the cen- 
tre of life, and all the life on this round world, and 
as I sit and look out upon the sky-bounded solitude 
of waters, a sense of desolate loneliness, such as [ 
never felt before, falls over me. Inthe deepest soli- 
tudes of the land there are some varieties of sound, 
or at least of sight, that havea voice* to break the 
stillness of the mind ; but on the sea there is none. 


nee 








*“T'he tomb anal monumental caves of death look cold, &.— 
“ Speak to me Marion !—let me hear thy voice.” Mourn’g Buide. 
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‘The rushing of the waters soon becomes so monoton- 
ous to the ear, that, unless the attention be turned up- 
on their sound, it is silence ; and the wide gray water 
has no changing shapes to dance in upon the eye and 
excite the mind, or vary the severe tone that the 
thoughts will take. 

This forenoon capt. P. struck a dolphin, a very 
large one, and got him almost on board, when he fell | 
off the harpoon into the water again. I was sorry, for 
I wished to watch its death. Lord B. likens the hues'| 
of the evening of Italy, to those of the dying Dolphin: | 





* The last still loveliest till ‘\is dead and all is gray.” 


Tuesday 14th. Lastnigat, about milnight, all} 
hands were called to reef topsails. ‘The fresh dewy 
wing of slumber was just settling down over me, to 
cool me from hot tossings and burning thoughts, but} 
the noise and bustle soon scared it away. So slip-| 
ping on my clothes loosely, | went up on deck,where 
my attention was arrested more strongly than it has 
been before by external novelties, for a long time. 


| 


We were in the Gulfstream, which, you know, is 


|gap for the expense. Jeffrey, it must be confessed, was 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A sterling fellow—and we shall do just as we are bid— 
pay the postage —publish—and leave the author to be our 
very humble servant. N. and M. 


«“ Mr. Near,—I am sorry to see you so sensitive on 
the matter of postage, for I have not the slightest idea of 
paying for what I am goingto send you. It must however 
be a monstrous bore to have people bothering you with 
their stupidity, and not have thefpoliteness to stand in the 


hard afier you in that last clause, about the pecuniar 
matters, and Lam very sorry that you were angry enoug 
to lay yourself open to such a palpable hit.* However, I 
have no doubt your apology was a very handsome one, 
for I should imagine that you are a man who would dare 
to make a handsome and proper amend for any intemperate 
words. 

I have an infinity of things to tell you, andif I ever 
should be in Portland, shall take the liberty to call, and 
have a chat with you. In the mean time I shall occa- 
sionally drop a line or so to vou, andthat too not post 
paid. What Iam going to say just at this moment is, 
that you did very wrong when you wrote in a sober and 
serious article about ‘* Edward Everett’s boyish whine,’’ 
and Daniel Webster’s grow!,’’—l believe that was the 
expression. That Edward Everett, when a boy, should 
have had the manner of a boy, was a very natural defect. 


| But since he has become a man, a business-man too, and 
many degrees warmer than the waters on each side | been used to the society of our best speakers, he has im- 
of it, and possesses the phosphoric properties of the | proved and corrected all his important errors. He is not 
Indeed it is a trophical sea, though | * 4" to remain five or six years without decided progress 
in whatever pursuit he turns his mind to; and for you to 
speak of him in so sneering a style is both illiberal and 
‘The vessel was rushing furiously through the wa-| Unjust. Daniel Webster has a plain, straight-forward 
ter under a heavy breeze—the waves heaved high | pone" of Gotnary, enh palpyuian énaty anges fae 
. . ‘ : |! have heard him several times at the bar. And not only 
and broke around her loudly and swiftly, while each | been pleased with the ingenuity of his argument, but 
wave as it broke, bore the semblance of a billow of| exceedingly delighted by his fine speaking. He is neither 
| rough nor boisterous, nor addicted to growling nor any 
|thing of tie kind, but a graceful and unpressive orator. 
| His manner is not the perfection of declamation, but it is 


tropical seas. 
wandering away to the Arctic. 





molten metal, with ‘large sparks and cinders tossing 
upon it, 


I presume that you give your attention, or rather your 
papers principally to American literature. This ought to 
be the case, if it isnot. The principal English Reviews, 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly,are republi in this coun- 
try. These Journals, however, contain articles on such 
subjects as our own Reviewers ought to be able to write as 
well about,—and would, if they could get a compensation 
for their labor equivalent to what shay fese by taking their 
atten‘ion from pursuits by which they get their livelihood. 
If our Reviews had a more extensive circulation, their 
publishers could afford to pay more liberally for the where- 
withall tofill them. But we have not the same oppor- 
tunities at present, to write ourselves, on the subjects dis- 
cussed, and the authors reviewed in the Foreign Quarterly. 
Ifthe re-publishers of the Edinburgh and London Quarterly, 
were to discontinue these, and reprint the F. Q. I believe 
they would both have a better subscription list, and that 
eur own Quarterlies would become both more useful and 
in every way better. To the student of the Modern Euro- 
pean literature, the Foreign Quarterly is invaluable ; but 
many must find it difficult to obtain,on account of the high 
price of the London edition, The booksellers, I suppose, 
are waiting to have a demand for it created, instead of 
creating one by circulating an American edition, that cap 
be purchased at a comparatively cheap rate. But I am 
growing prosy, or rather have been so, some time, and 
am rather deubtful about my logic in these few paragraphs. 
You must however excuse it, and publish it, and pay the 
postage, and [ am your very humble servant, E. H. C.” 

* The posse alluded to here, was paid id me to the amount of nearly two 
guineas I should say, for the advantage of the Edinburgh Review, or oo 
account of the negligence of the editor. A female of extraordi talent had 
writ'en a review which the mes | folks wanted—I_ pcrsuaded her to send it 
to Jeffrey, paying the postage myself, not only ou the review, but ona multitude 
of letters back-and-forth, sent in consequence of the review, which afler » 
while appeared. For so much the E. R. is indebted tome. N. 


t Reason—it has never been sentto me. I will not buy books, nor borrow 
them to review. N, 








VOTING. 


A sensible paper, and though rather wordy, too 
good to be thrown aside, and rather too good to be 


Though the heavens were intensely dark, yet the) 
deck of our vessel was quite illuminated by the light) 
of the seas, and under her bow, where it dashed aside 
the waters most violently; *twas as light as sunshine. | 
Imagination may picture the magnificence of the| 
scene. 


The winds are very light to-day, and the large | 
white clouds are lying sleepily about the horizon, and | 
the hich swell, left by last night's storm, makes me 
sick and sleepy too. No more to day. 


Wednesday 15th. Rose just after sunrise and 
went upon deck. The sky, excepting a small azure 
opening in the east, was completely overspread with 
a thin equal veil of gray cloud ; and the sun, as it 
rose slowly up on its narrow blue path, threw a beau- 
tiful rainbow on the opposite clouds, 

1 have often remarked on shore, that the-space 
within the arch of the rainbow, assumes a brighter 
and purer aspect than the surrounding atmosphere, 
and seems to stretch far away before the eye as an 
opening vista to another, more tranquil clime ; and 
the trees and hills beneath it put ona fresher look—a 
smile. But now that appearance was more vivid 
than I ever before witnessed. 


As the sun rose higher, the tints of rainbow grew 
deeper, and presently caused another, a reflection of 
the original, a short distance from it, of colours nearly 
as strong. 

Then indeed this double arch looked like a portal 
of another world. The waters and the clouds stretch- 
ed away beneath it imbued with its beautiful tints 
and with a look so soft and heavenly, that it seemed 
some picturing ofa dream, I think I never beheld 
any appearance of the sky so lovely as this. But it 
faded soon as I stood gazing upon it, and it was well 
perhaps that it did, or I should have got tired of it. 


M. 


| bach, Percival’s Clio, and Craft's Fugitive writings, were 


decidedly natural. I did not intend to speak of these men 
when I began, but it occurred to me suddenly ,and I’ve fol- 
lowed it up longer than I thought for. 

You have not said any thing about the Southern Reviewt 
Permit me to have a few lines for it 1n your Journal. The 
leading article im the first number was a strong and inter- 
esting defence of Ciassical learning, and was altogether 
better than the greatest part of any of our reviews. The 
articles in the second number, on Roman literature, Wytten- 


capital ; lively and sparkling,—attempts at spirit instead 
of stupidity, and as successfull attempts at it, as the pieces 
in the American Quarterly are at the latter. Ifthe wri- 
ters touch upon antique topics, or go back a few hundred 
years to the wrecks of a noble literature, they do it with 
the design of making them appear interesting and worthy. 
They go into the mighty city so long buried, and are busy 
about the gems and vases, coins and medals, statues and 
pictures,—have them cleaned and brightened, and call 
them beautiful because they are beautiful, and not because 
they are old. Some of their brethren in the cause, pass by 
all these things as useless,—are mightily taken by a big 
stone they meet with in a dark corner, lug it up into the 
light, but so as not to disturb a particle of the dirt that 
encrusts it, and go to work descanting upon the huge and 
misshapen mass, and the unintelligible characters they 
imagine they might meet, afier removing a layer or two 
of precious earth. But make the most of it, and you have 
nothing but a deformed mass ; and so the audience begin 
to think, and leave the poor man talking to Robert Walsh, 
Jared Sparks, and the bare walls, or the winds. 

The third number of the S. R. rather falls of from the 
two first. Even this however is passable—very passable 
—notwithstanding the articles on the Origin of Rhyme, 
Malaria, Scott’s Bonaparte, and Maid of Perth; and not- 
withstanding the reviewer confounds Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, and his ‘* Omnipresence,”’ with Mr. James Mont- 
gomery, author of the Pelican Island ; rather a mistake 
to run through a long review in a Quarterly. You made 
a blunder yourself, the other day, when you were so heavy 
upon the Argus about that song of Canning’s; it originally 
appeared in a farce written by this distinguished statesinan, 
when quite a boy ; and not in the Auti-Jackobin as you 
stated, This however merely en passant. (Good N.) 

The most valuable periodical lately undertaken, is the 
Foreign Quarterly Review. It deserves a very extensive 
circulation, and requires it, I should imagine—for it is a 


money. The articles on Italian, German, Spanish and 
Oriental literature, are not only written in a very attrac- 


abridged. Really our citizens ought to be reminded 
of their duty from the desk They do not deserve lib- 
erty,who will not watch over the outworks of liberty. 


“Mr. Neal—lf the following thoughts shal! appear 
to you calculated to promote, in any degree, the 
cause of useful effort, you are at liberty to alter and 
improve, or to insert them entire, as your own judg- 
ment may dictate. Yours, &€. ———. 

I belong tono party. I advocate the cause of no 
party. And | believe that {shall not justly be ac- 
cused of acting inconsistently with this profession, if 
Lask leave to address a certain portion of our com- 
munity,on the duty of voting in general. Let it be un- 
derstood that I ask no man to support Adains, I en- 
treat none in favor of Jackson. I merely request each 
citizen to vote, and will then gladly leave him to the 
free exercise of his own honest opinion. 

It may perhaps surprise some, who have always re- 
garded themselves bound by a solemn obligation and 
enjoying an invaluable privilege with the obligation 
to vote, on each successive occasion, which called for 
the expression of their minds ; that there can be any 
who have the same interest at stake, and the same 
power to seek and attain it, but who are nevertheless 
so far from manifesting a suitable zeal and anxiety 
on the subject, that they are really living in a state of 
comparative indifference and apathy, as often as the 
returning period for voting favours them with the op- 
portunity. Let me assure them however that this is 
not impossible, but an undoubted fact, and a fact too 
of recent, as well as of former experience. 

That our citizens have, before the last election in 
this place, manifested a gross want of attendance at 
the polls, will appear from comparing the number of 
voters present, on the 8th inst. with that of former 
years, without any corresponding increase of our pop- 
ulation, to accouut for the phenomenon,—the num- 
ber of active voters has suddenly risen to more than 
double its ordinary strength. One year ago, on the 
same cccasion with that of the 8th, the whole number 
of votes given, was 734. This year, it was 1645. It 
is equally easy toshew that a great negligence still 
exists on the part of the voters of this town. The 


splendid affair, and must cost the publishers a mint of|whole number of privileged voters here, is about 


2400. The greatest number, which has ever voted, 
at any one time, is 1645. This was the nufnberat 

















tive style,but display itamense learning, or rather research. 








the recent electign, as | have mentioned. Now after 
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making alt the allowance, which sickness, absence 
from town and other unavoidable causes of detention 
properly require, there still remain five hundred 
yoters, more than one fifth of the whole body, who 
have nothing to urge in extenuation of their neglect. 

And in what way are we to account for this defici- 
ency? Were we to put this question to the delin- 
quents themselves to answer, as | have occasionally 
done, some of them probably would endeavor to ex- 
cuse their conduct, forsvoth, by replying : We were 
formerly accustomed to attend regularly at the polls, 
but we always found the throng there, to be so great, 
that we have sometimes been delayed a full hour, and 
frequently have been obliged to wait a half hour, or 

thapsto repeat the call twenty times before we 
could deliver our vote. And while the rest of our 
citizens continue to take so active and interesting a 

rt in the business of election, wherefore should we 
Be anxious to participate in doing, what will doubt- 
Jess be as well attended to; without our co-operation. 
The fallacy of this excuse consists in this ; that not in 
the multitude of counsellors, but as there are fewer to 
advise, there is safety. Were this persuasion rigidly 
acted upon, we should soon find ourselves governed 
or rather oppressed, by acivil aristocracy ; instead of 
governing ourselves and enjoying tlie blessed _privi- 
leges of republican rule. And have we of this 
country, the only people possessing a perfectly free 
constitution on earth, already an inclination to sur- 
render the costly rights, which othershave bought 
and safely transmitted to us ? Are we insensible to 
the fact, that when so largea part of the community 
decline voting, we are probably depriving ourselves 
of the most important benefit of free institutions, 
which lies at the root of every other benefit, and which 
alone in fact constitutes the intrinsic superiority of 
these institutions,—the supreme will of the majority ? 
Are we in truth prepared to submit tothe will and 
Jaw of the few? I hope not. I hope we shall no 
longer manifest such indifference upon a subject, 
which is so intimately connected with our great in- 
terests. Let us hereafter also remember, that al- 
though we may despairingly imagine we can gain 
nothing by affording our suffrages, there may be much 
to lose by refusing them ; and ibly our dispo- 
sition to laxness may encourage the corrupt to avail 
themselves eagerly of the favorable occasion to pros- 
ecute their nefarious plans. 


But the excuse, which is now most frequently as- 
signed, is at the same time the most surprising. It is 
not only ridiculous and disgraceful, but essentially 
dangerous, and dangerous to those who give it, as 
well as to others. ‘The plea is disgust at election 
scenes—the out-cries, the intoxication, the turbulence 
and the treachery, the bribing and the bribed, the 
perjured and — but I forbear to allude to all the pet- 
ty and dishonorable intrigues, the wicked unmanly 
practices, which are already too familiar to every 
mind. Our elections have indeed become scenes of 
iniquity and often times are most disgustful nuisances: 
yea, and bid fair soon to rival, if not to surpass th: 
far-famed rotten-boroughs of our mother country. But 
what then ? Is this the time therefore to turn away 
in displeasure and despair ? When the bad, on all 
sides, are endeavozing to effect their vile purposes by 
whatever means may succeed—shall the good and 
the honest coolly retire without making one effort tc 
prevent their accomplishment, or even without exert- 
ing their influence to counteract the pernicious con- 
sequences ? Surely not. Now, if ever, is the mo- 
ment, when there is most occasion and necessity for 
men of honesty, and principle, and true patriotism to 
come forward and actively engage in the good cause. 
Now if ever,we stand in want of some redeeming in- 
fluence tosave. And where sball we look for this 
power, but in the united exertions of our men of in- 
tegrity ? Let not these, while they should be vigor- 
ously acting, idly complain of dissatisfaction and dis- 
gust, of weak nervesand nice sensibility. Otherwise, 
though virtue be indeed our boast, it will not be our 
defence. If it dare not boldly confront its adversary, 
it can avail us nothing, that we possess it. Nay, let 
ours be no sickly virtue, which shall wither when it 
meets the common day, but may it endure the same 
Ferpetually, an active, vital principle of good and 

ealthful influence. 

May we, then, at all times, and on all occasions, I 
mean of course on all occasjons of any importance, 





be ready to express our sincere views by public vot- 
ing. et no'man hold back his suffrage. How 
much may depend on the power of a single 
vote, or the influence of a single example, it is impos- 
sible todetermine; on one point howeverwe may 
always be certain. And this is in reference to our 
duty. We know that we ought to have an opinion, 
and that having one or anything which approaches to 
it, we owe it to God, our country, our families and 
ourselves to express the same. And when we have 
done so, we may then rest assured that we have been 
faithful to our trust ; but never till this duty has been 
discharged— for we cannot otherwise await the result 
with quiet and peaceful consciences. 








PORTLAND, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 8, 1828. 








PorTLanp ArGus. I hope! have not wronged the 
editor of this unprincipled paper ; yet if what he says in 
reply toa paragraph that appeared in the last Yankee, 
and B. L, G. is true, I certainly have. It is no business 
of mine as I said before, what my neighbor believes, so 
long as his belief does not interfere with my comfort and 
safety, nor with the comfort and safety of others. I did 
not charge him with Atheism,therefore, because I believ- 
ed,afier due inquiry that he was an Atheist; but because, 
being an Atheist, if what I am about tosay is true, he 
was the editor of a paper which kept appealing to the 
religious part of the community with a political view. 

I allude here to several things which bad appeared in 

the Argus, but chiefly to that which concerned the sab- 
bath-breaking charged upon John Quincy Adams, about 
whom I care so little by the way—though the editor of 
the Argus would make it appear that what I have done 
was with a political view—that I would rather see almost 
any other man, except Andrew Jackson, at the head of 
our government. And the authority upon which 1 pro- 
ceeded was this—I had been informed by Mr. Jedediak: 
Dow, a man grossly injured by Francis 0. J. Smith the 
editor of the Argus, and therefore though a strictly cor- 
scientious man, too much his enemy to be trusted by me 
in matters of opinion, as I told him at the time—that the 
said F. O. J. Smith was an Atheist. I required facts— 
proof. While we were speaking together, Mr. Wilber 
(Col. Wilber) passed, and he was appealed to. Unwill- 
ing to make a charge of this nature—even for a good pur- 
pose—without well understanding the witness—I put 
him several questions, and the result was, that he had 
been led to the conclusion that Mr. F. O. J. S. was an 
Atheist—after a long talk with him, during which he, Mr. 
F. O. J. S. seriously and perseveringly asserted that God 
vas matter—that he knew of no other God than such 
as existed in matter. This appeared to be enough—and 
I made the charge, with the view of neutralizing the bad 
temper evinced by the Argus, in appealing to the reli- 
gious principle of the community for political purposes. 
Religion, whatever it is, and wherever it is, I hold to be 
profaned by every such application of it. 

Mr. F. O. J. Smith however has promptly and manfully 
denied the charge. I could retaliate, by reminding him 
of what he has said to others, on the subject of Paine’s 
Age of Reason ; but. I forbear,—and I forbear out of 
compassion to a young man, who if he can keep himself 
out of fire and water a few years longer, may be made 
something of. J. N. 





Aypover Post-Orrice, Mass. Papers have been 


forwarded for a long while from this office, to a sub- 


scriber now at Boston, who says that he is informed 
they have never been received there. We should 
like to know. The subscriber alluded to is Mr. N.P. 
Willis ; and we are somewhat curious to know why 
our papers should not be received at Andover—the 
great theological seminary of a particular faith, We 
are not of a temper to be trifled with—even in trifles. 
N. 


Batu Post-Orrice. We are glad—another would 
say sorry—g/ad to find that the post-master at Bath 
is no more to blame than the post-master at Bruns- 
wick, about the bundle alluded to in the two last 
Yankees and B. L. G’s.—It appears now, that by 
some unaccountable mistake, somewhere, the subscri- 
ber alluded to has been supplied with a second copy 
of the Y. from the first, after having received his copy 
at Bath. He will explain this matter we hope.—Mr. 
Mellen the keeper of the hotel at Bath—a most res- 
pectable man—gave the pareel into the hands of Mr- 
R. himself. Yet, a friend of Mr. R. having subse- 
quently assured the publisher of the Y. and B. L. G. 
that the parcel was never received, a new copy from 
the first was forwarded. ‘There is something still to 
be explained, and we mean tu go to the bottom of it. 

, Editors. 





PORTLAND ARGUS. 


The following is from the above paper of Oct. 3, 
1828.— 

“John Randolph. An Griginal Anecdote. During 
some period of Mr. Rando!lph’s. political career, he had 
the ill fortune to offend a coxcombish young fellow who 
determined to avenge himself by insulting the Roanoke 
Orator on the first opportunity that occurred. At length 
the opportunity presented itself, when the young sprig, 
meeting Randolph on the pavement, walked up very im- 
pudently and said, ‘I never give the way to a d—n—d 
rascal.’? Mr. Randolph immediately pulling off his hat 
and making the gentleman a low bow, replied, ‘* Well 
sir, I always do ;”? and gave him the pavement.” 

Beautiful to be sure !—one of the oldest and com- 
monest anecdotes of Joe Miller, one that is in every- 
hody’s mouth, as the best repartee in our languege, 
fathered upon John Randolph by the Eastern Argus, 
and published as an “ original anecdole!” Of a 
truth we are living in strange times : nor have we 
here the first example of the sort from the Argus. Not 
long ago, another Joe was published about as grave- 
ly for a new thing. N. 





Music. It is now in serious contemplation to es- 
tablish a band here. Subscription papers are abroad 
with a fair prospect of success. A band is very much 
needed here. The town is large, thriving and liberal- 
spirited ; and every thing of the sort will aid its char- 
acter as a town. N. 





Racuet Dyer is to be put to press immediately by 
Shirley and Hyde. It would have been published 
months ago, but for the removal of the original pur- 
chaser, It will appear in one volume. 





Gymnas1s.—At Bath, a Gymnasium is getting up; 
and another is already established at Farmington- 
Academy, a very respectable institution, with seventy 
students. From other quarters we hear most satis 
factory accounts. N. 





The following was popped into our letter-box evi- 
dently for a good purpose. May it succeed. N. 


MO” LAZINESS. 


Laziness appears more blameable ina CLereyman, 
than it does in any other man, because he “ labors 
for things that perish not.’? Whereas “ others labor 
for things that perish in the using.” 





Communications hereafter—to be addressed, post- 
paid, either to Jobn Neal, Portland, or James W. 
Miller, Beston. 

Hereafter the Yankee, and Boston Literary Gazette 
will be published both in Boston and Portland. John 
Neal, senior editor, will attend to the agency in Port 





land.. 
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Le CHANT \ PARTIR. 


This autumn close—this autumn close, 
With all its rich delights, 

Its high and blue and silent days, 
Its deep and holy nights ;— 

My memory shall turn to them, 
From all its vagrant flights. 


The painted fields, the burnished clouds, 
The gold embroider’d floods, 

The Autumn-glance on all the hills, 
His mantle on the woods, 

Shall be, through waning winter moons, 
To me as present goods. 


I've stood upon thy hills, fair land, 
When morning fill’d the sky, 

And over gleaming sea and isle 
The monarch sun rode high ;— 

So thy proud beauty in my thought 
Liveth, and may not die. 


And I have bow’d beneath the power 
That ruled the parting day, 

When harmonies of living hues 
Were poured o’er hill and bay, 


And stars shone out, and moons rose up ;— 


And yet their light will stay. 


Their images will linger yet 
To light my happy dreams, 

As lovely forms that bend above 
The bosoms of calm streams, 

And years that flow, like waves, away, 
Still give their pleasant gleams. 


This Autumn close—this autumn close ! 
How fondly I may shrine 

Its social joys and heartfelt mirth, 
To be a jewel mine, 

Within the caves of future years, 
With fadeless wealth to shine. 


So ’mid the wasting cares and toils, 
Sad follies, and dark strife, 

That sweep, like wintery storms, along 
The crowdful ways of life, 

| may pass on, and have no want, 
With thoughtful pleasure rife. 


And then, fair land, I may return 
Back to thy kindred heart, 


And clasp its love, and breathe its truth, 


All cool from passion’s smart ;— 


And through all time, beneath all gloom 


This hope shall not depart. 
Portland, Oct. 3. 





A most beautiful and affectionate piece of poetry, and 
the more so for being undoubtedly the poetry of a woman. 


For the Yankee, and Boston Literary Gazette. 


THE BRIDE, 


It hath pass’d, my daughter, fare thee’ well ! 





Pledged is the faith, inscribed the vow ; 
Yet let these gushing tear-drops speak, 
Of all thy mother’s anguish now ; 

And when on distant stranger-shores, 


Love beams from brighter eyes than mine, 


When other hands thy tresses weave, 
And other lips are pressed to thine. 


Oh! then remember her who grieves 
With parent-fondness for her child ; 
Whose lonely path of thee bereft, 

Is like some desert, lone and wild, 
Where erst a simple flowret grew ; 
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Inez. 


Where erst one timid wild bird sung 5 
Now lonely, dark and desolate, 
No bird nor flower its shades among. 


And-when thy children climb the knee, 
And whisper ‘“* mother, mother dear,” 
Oh ! then the.thought of her recall, 
Thou leavest broken-hearted, here ; 
And as their sinless offerings rise 

To God’s own footstool, let them crave 
A blessing on her memory, 

Who slumbers in the peaceful grave. 


When care shall dim thy sunny eye, 

And one by one the ties are broken 

That binds thee to the earth—this kiss 
Will linger yet—thy mother’s token— 

’T will speak her changeless love for thee, 
Speak what she strives in vain to tell, 
The yearning of a parent’s heart— 

My only child ! farewell ! farewell ! 








New-Enexianp Gavaxy. This paper is certainly 
improving both in temper and strength. Already do 
we find it preaching up toleration in tolerant phrase- 
ology, rebuking others for railing at societies in the 
lump, and bearing witness with a liberal heart and a 
loud voice to the society and thriving character, the 
advantages and the beauty of Portland—the birth 
place ofthe Yayxee. ‘This is as it should be. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth is 
our motto (of ihe Yankee and B. L. G.) whether we 
speak of friend or foe.—How much good might be 
done, where but little is douwe ; if papers of worth 
and character would unite in practising the sim).j 
and more obvious truths of religion : if they would 
preach brotherly love, (as we do) charity, that char- 
ity which hopeth all things, even where it expec/e/h 
as little as we did a month or two ago from the Gal- 
axy, and, to say all ina word, the great overmaster- 
ing truths of utility. N. 





We are glad to hear both sides. N. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


‘© Mr. Neax,—You and your Boston correspondent 
seem to differ materially with regard to the expense nec- 
essarily incurred at Bowdoin College. 
I am not disposed to dispute with ** Cambridge’ about 
the quantity of pocket-money requisite to keep up ‘‘ an 
honorable appearance ;’”’ of this,every one must be his 
own judge ; but with regard to the regular items of ex- 
pense, I must think, that he nas hazarded an assertion 
which he cannot support. 

I will state a few facts thatI know, and how l know 
them, and leave them at your disposal. 
I know that my 12 term bills, including tuition, cham- 
ber rent, wood and et ceteras amounted to $188 37,— 
giving an average of $47 09, per annum. Good board 
may be had for $1 25, and will doubtless be less, amount- 
ing to $48 75, per 39 weeks. Washing $4 50, per ann. 
making in all $100 34. 

I know also that the bills of many others will average 
about the same. 

Now allow $10 per annum for books, stationary and 
lights, and you have your $40, for clothing, nearly, out of 
$150 

But the incidentals—the incidentals '—There’s the 
rub. It is true my pockets have felt them a little. But 
pray, do these belong to Bowdoin alone? Do they not 
smoke their spaniard—take newspapers, and belong to a 
** thousand and one”’ social and charitabie associatious, 
&ec. at other Colleges? These are not the assessments of 
the Executive, and however great or small,do not proper- 
ly come within College expenses. They are incident, 
more or less, to every situation in life. 

And now what becomes of the correction of ‘* Cam- 
bridge,’’ and his ‘lively interests in the inereasing pros- 





perity of that institution ?”” 


tend to be much of a j 


ee 
or any other respectable College, and then we will com- 


notes. 


FAIR P 
July 26, 1828." ss 





‘To THE EDITORS OF THE YANKEE, AND B. L. @& 
Gentlemen : I am rather a plain fellow myself, and for 


that reason I like to see others of the same cast. “ Ergo,’ 
I beg you will excuse me if I take the liberty to enquire 
what right the Y. and B. L. G. has to be called liter, 
Ifa dab at this thing, a slap at that, a cuff at the Argus 
a peep at Payson’s sermons, and dissertations on ‘* Bund 
ling,’’ constitute literary matters, then the Y.and B. L.G. 


is purely and undisputedly a literary paper. I don’t 
udge of these elles takes a 
plain fellow, I will tell what I think is literary. Im. 
primis.”’ I like to see once in awhile a well written 
story, done off well, with your (1) (2) (88) &c. Good 
poetry and historical facts. One half your nonsensical 
subscribers, like myself, don’t understand, nor care about 
half there is said concerning ‘* Portland,” ‘* City Goy- 
ernment,” ‘* Side-Walks,” ‘*Gymnastics,’’ ‘‘ Ourself in 
Europe,” &c. &e. 

Pray, for the future, let us have something more enter- 
taining and lively. 

I don’t wish you to poke this into your paper as it is 
intended more particularly for your knowledge-bozes, 
but do as_ yau like, either put it in one or the other or— 
throw it in the fire. 


Respectfully Yours, BLUNT.” 


My dear fellow what can w e do ?—Good stories cannot 
be told in a few words; and—how shoald you like to seea 
story continued—continued—continued forever? But 
make yourself easy,—you shall have your money’s worth, 
and more too, in what you do like; so that you must 
consider all that you don’t like as so much good for noth- 
ing stuff thrown into the bargain—a substitute for news- 
paper garbage, newspaper certificates and advertisments. 
Would you not rather read about gymnastics, than Boots 
for sale—side-walks,than live-geese feathers—ourself, than 
4 runaway apprentice, or Europe than a large cucumber, 
a shower- bath or a newly improved washing-tub? N. 





From a London correspondent. 


The Russians find that the Turks object to being mow- 
ed down without fighting for it ;—I think they are getting 
inio a bitefamess. I hear that Capo d’Istrias finds 
himself rather uncomfortable in Greece—the French send 
hun /20,000 per month, and we are sending him pro- 
visions. The poor Greeks have a chance ifthe French 
will continue to send them this stipend—as they will then 
be enabled to organize a disciplined force.—By the Co- 
lumbian papers it seems that Bolivar is frightened out of 
his wits, by the circulation of Jeremy Bentham’s works, 
and has accordingly prohibited their being read in the 
schools. 

The return of Dan. O'Connell, a Roman catholic,to serve 
in this Parliament as a knight for the county of @lare was 
announced in yesterday’s Government Gazette. It is 
rumoured that O’Connell will not take his seat this ses- 
sion. We shall have a fine rumpus [ expect whenever he 
does.—The Great Untaught will certainly have him 
ejected one way or other. 


SC ____ 
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Let him give a fair statement of the charges at Harvard, 
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